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likely to do or say anything calculated to drive
from the house one who, for the present, was its
sole chance of existence.

From the 2Oth of June until the end of the
month Shelley was at Skinner Street every day,
often to dinner.

By that time he and Mary had realised, only
too well, the depth of their mutual feeling, and on
some one day, what day we do not know, they
owned it to each other. His history was poured
out to her, not as it appears in the cold impartial
light of after years perhaps, but as he felt it then,
aching and smarting from life's fresh wounds and
stings. She heard of his difficulties, his rebuffs,
his mistakes in action, his disappointments in
friendship, his fruitless sacrifices for what he held
to be the truth; his hopes and his hopelessness,
his isolation of soul and his craving for sympathy.
She guessed, for he was still silent on this point,
that he found it not in his home. She faced her
feelings then; they were past mistake. But it
never occurred to her mind that there was any
possible future but a life's separation to souls so
situated. She could be his friend, never anything
more to him.

As a memento of that interview Shelley gave
or sent her a copy of Queen Mab, his first
published poem. This book (still in existence)
has, written in pencil inside the cover, the name